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"It is a riddle to me how so many learned heads should so far forget their metaphysics, 
and destroy the ladder and scale of creatures, as to question the existence of these. . . . The 
devil hath them already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft, and to appear to them, were but 
to convert them," misquoting an ancient writer. It is a fact that the "Misfortunes of Elphin" 
are admired among people of culture, though— and this converts the fact into a curious one — 
nobody knows what they were. It is my experience that we do not read them, or have not. 
We let ourselves be told about them ; when somebody says, most unfairly, that Peacock was 
a writer's writer, we let him; we let Saintsbury, in particular, tell us about him,— but, of 
course, Saintsbury does it charmingly. 

It may be asked, how can one know that nobody reads Peacock; one knows it, neverthe- 
less ; it is based on heaven knows what, on odds and ends of facts, perhaps on something in 
the air, but the feeling is stronger than a suspicion. I, for one, have met nobody acquainted 
with Gryll Grange. In saying "nobody" I except the exceptions ; I have never met the ex- 
ceptions, but there must be. Only, an exception sitting down to Peacock nowadays must 
appear a downright anomaly. Is there, then, some trick we have forgotten, in the reading of 
his powerful, firmly-knit phrases ? 

I think the chapter printed below will not only appear novel to all readers — save always 
the exceptions— but that it will strike those who "question the existence of these" in the 
stomach, — and it will appeal to those whom the Devil "hath already" as something new, 
something incandescently to-be-known, in spite of cultural spiritualities. 

ENRIQUE CROSS. 

The Drunkenness of Seithenyn 

The three immortal drunkards of the isle of Britain: Ceraint of Essyllwg; 
Gwrtheyrn Gwrthenau; and Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi.— Triads of the Isle 
of Britain. 

The sun had sunk beneath. the waves when they reached the 
castle of Seithenyn. The sound of the harp and the song saluted 
them as they approached it. As they entered the great hall, which 
was already blazing with torchlight, they found his highness, and 
his highness's household, convincing themselves and each other, with 
wine and wassail, of the excellence of their system of virtual super- 
intendence; and the following jovial chorus broke on the ears of 
the visitors: 

The Circling of the Mead Horns 

Fill the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn: 
Natural is mead in the buffalo horn: 
As the cuckoo in spring, as the lark in the morn, 
So natural is mead in the buffalo horn. 
Elphin and Teithrin stood some time on the floor of the hall 
before they attracted the attention of Seithenyn, who, during the 
chorus, was flourishing his golden goblet. The chorus had scarcely 
ended when he noticed them, and immediately roared aloud, "You 
are welcome all four." 

Elphin answered, "We thank you : we are but two." 
"Two or four," said Seithenyn, "all is one. You are welcome 
all. When a stranger enters, the custom in other places is to begin 
by washing his feet. My custom is, to begin by washing his throat. 
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Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi bids you welcome." 

Elphin, taking the wine-cup, answered, "Elphin ap Gwythno 
Garanhir thanks you." 

Seithenyn started up. He endeavoured to straighten himself 
into perpendicularity, and to stand steadily on his legs. He accom- 
plished half his object by stiffening all his joints but those of his 
ankles, and from these the rest of his body vibrated upwards with the 
inflexibility of a bar. After thus oscillating for a time, like an in- 
verted pendulum, finding that the attention requisite to preserve his 
rigidity absorbed all he could collect of his dissipated energy, and 
that he required a portion of them for the management of his voice, 
which he felt a dizzy desire to wield with peculiar steadiness in the 
presence of the son of the king, he suddenly relaxed the muscles that 
perform the operation of sitting, and dropped into his chair like a 
plummet. He then, with a gracious gesticulation, invited Prince 
Elphin to take his seat on his right hand, and proceeded to compose 
himself into a dignified attitude, throwing his body back into the 
left corner of his chair, resting his left elbow on its arm and his left 
cheekbone on the middle of the back of his left hand, placing his 
left foot on a footstool, and stretching out his right leg as straight 
and as far as his position allowed. He had thus his right hand at 
liberty, for the ornament of his eloquence and the conduct of his 
liquor. 

Elphin seated himself at the right hand of Seithenyn. Teithrin 
remained at the end of the hall: on which Seithenyn exclaimed, 
"Come on, man, come on. What if you be not the son of a king, 
you are the guest of Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi. The most honour- 
able place to the most honourable guest, and the next most honour- 
able place to the next most honourable guest; the least honourable 
guest above the most honourable inmate; and, where there are but 
two guests, be the most honourable who he may, the least honourable 
of the two is next in honour to the most honourable of the two, be- 
cause there are no more but two ; and, where there are only two, mere 
can be nothing between. Therefore sit, and drink. GwiN EUR: 
wine from gold." 

Elphin motioned Teithrin to approach, and sit next to him. 

Prince Seithenyn, whose liquor was "his eating and his drink- 
ing solely," seemed to measure the gastronomy of his guests by his 
own; but his groom of the pantry thought the strangers might be 
disposed to eat, and placed before them a choice of provision, on 
which Teithrin ap Tathral did vigorous execution. 

"I pray your excuses," said Seithenyn, "my stomach is weak, 
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and I am subject to dizziness in the head, and my memory is not so 
good as it was, and my faculties of attention are somewhat impaired, 
and I would dilate more upon the topic, whereby you should hold 
me excused, but I am troubled with a feverishness and parching of 
the mouth, that very much injures my speech, and impedes my saying 
all I would say, and will say before I have done, in token of my 
loyalty and fealty to your highness and your highness's house. I 
must just moisten my lips, and I will then proceed with my obser- 
vations. Cupbearer, fill." 

"Prince Seithenyn," said Elphin, "I have visited you on a subject 
of deep moment. Reports have been brought to me, that the embank- 
ment, which has been so long entrusted to your care, is in a state of 
dangerous decay." 

"Decay," said Seithenyn, "is one thing, and danger is another. 
Everything that is old must decay. That the embankment is old, I 
am free to confess; that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I will not alto- 
gether deny; that it is any the worse for that, I do most sturdily gain- 
say. It does its business well : it works well : it keeps out the water 
from the land, and it lets in the wine upon the High Commission of 
Embankment. Cupbearer, fill. Our ancestors were wiser than we : 
they built it in their wisdom ; and, if we should be so rash as to try 
to mend it, we should only mar it." 

"The stonework," said Teithrin, "is sapped and mined : the piles 
are rotten, broken, and dislocated : the floodgates and sluices are leaky 
and creaky." 

"That is the beauty of it," said Seithenyn. "Some parts of it are 
rotten, and some parts of it are sound." 

"It is well," said Elphin, "that some parts are sound: it were 
better that all were so." 

"So I have heard some people say before," said Seithenyn; "per- 
verse people, blind to venerable antiquity : that very unamiable sort of 
people, who are in the habit of indulging their reason. But I say, 
the parts that are rotten give elasticity to those that are sound : they 
give them elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. If it were all sound, it would 
break by its own obstinate stiffness : the soundness is checked by the 
rottenness, and the stiffness is balanced by the elasticity. There is 
nothing so dangerous as innovation. See the waves in the equinoctial 
storms, dashing and clashing, roaring and pouring, spattering and bat- 
tering, rattling and battling against it. I would not be so presumptu- 
ous as to say, I could build anything that would stand against them 
half an hour; and here this immortal old work, which God for- 
bid the finger of modern mason should bring into jeopardy, this im- 
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mortal work has stood for centuries, and will stand for centuries more, 
if we let it alone. It is well : it works well : let well alone. Cupbearer, 
fill. It was half rotten when I was born, and that is a conclusive 
reason why it should be three parts rotten when I die." 

The whole body of the High Commission roared approbation. 

"And after all," said Seithenyn, "the worst that could happen 
would be the overflow of a spring-tide, for that was the worst that 
happened before the embankment was thought of ; and, if the high 
water should come in, as it did before, the low water would go out 
again, as it did before. We should be no deeper in it than our an- 
cestors were, and we could mend as easily as they could make." 

"The level of the sea," said Teithrin, "is materially altered." 

"The level of the sea!" exclaimed Seithenyn. "Who ever heard 
of such a thing as altering the level of the sea? Alter the level of that 
bowl of wine before you, in which, as I sit here, I see a very ugly re- 
flection of your very good-looking face. Alter the level of that: 
drink up the reflection: let me see the face without the reflection, and 
leave the sea to level itself." 

"Not to level the embankment," said Teithrin. 

"Good, very good," said Seithenyn. "I love a smart saying, 
though it hits at me. But whether yours is a smart saying or no, I 
do not very clearly see ; and, whether it hits at me or no, I do not very 
sensibly feel. But all is one. Cupbearer, fill." 

"I think," pursued Seithenyn, looking as intently as he could at 
Teithrin ap Tathral, 'I have seen something very like you before. 
There was a fellow here the other day very like you : he stayed here 
some time: he would not talk: he did nothing but drink: he used to 
drink till he could not stand, and then he went walking about the 
embankment. I suppose he thought it wanted mending; but he did 
not say anything. If he had, I should have told him to embank his 
own throat, to keep the liquor out of that. That would have posed 
him : he could not have answered that: he would not have had a word 
to say for himself after that." 

"He must have been a miraculous person," said Teithrin, "to 
walk when he could not stand." 

"All is one for that," said Seithenyn. "Cupbearer, fill." 

"Prince Seithenyn," said Elphin, "if I was not aware that wine 
speaks in the silence of reason, I should be astonished at your strange 
vindication of your neglect of duty, which I take shame to myself for 
not having sooner known and remedied. The wise bard has well ob- 
served, 'Nothing is done without the eye of the king.' " 

"I am very sorry," said Seithenyn, "that you see things in a wrong 
light: but we will not quarrel, for three reasons: first, because you are 
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the son of the king, and may do and say what you please without any 
one having a right to be displeased : second, because I never quarrel 
with a guest, even if he grows riotous in his cups : third, because there 
is nothing to quarrel about; and perhaps that is the best reason of 
the three ; or, rather, the first is the best, because you are the son of 
the king; and the third is the second, that is, the second best, because 
there is nothing to quarrel about: and the second is nothing to the pur- 
pose, because, though guests will grow riotous in their cups, in spite 
of my good orderly example, God forbid I should say that is the 
case with you. And I completely agree in the truth of your remark, 
that reason speaks in the silence of wine." 

Seithenyn accompanied his speech with a vehement swinging of 
his right hand: in so doing, at this point, he dropped his cup: a sud- 
den impulse of rash volition to pick it dexterously up, before he re- 
sumed his discourse, ruined all his devices for maintaining dignity; 
in stooping forward from his chair he lost his balance, and fell pros- 
trate on the floor. 

The whole body of the High Commission arose in simultaneous 
confusion, each zealous to be the foremost in uplifting his fallen 
chief. In the vehemence of their uprise, they hurled the benches 
backward, and the tables forward; the crash of cups and bowls ac- 
companied their overthrow; and rivulets of liquor ran gurgling 
through the hall. The household wished to redeem the credit of their 
leader in the eyes of the prince; but the only service they could render 
him was to participate in his discomfiture ; for Seithenyn, as he was 
first in dignity, was also, as was fitting, hardest in skull ; and that 
which had impaired his equilibrium had utterly destroyed theirs. 
Some fell, in the first impulse, with the tables and benches; others 
were tripped up by the rolling bowls; and the remainder fell at differ- 
ent points of progression, by jostling against each other, or stumbling 
over those who had fallen before them. 

From "The Misfortunes of Elphin," by T. L. Peacock. E. P. Dutton. 

D D D 
EVENING. 
The trees are frozen Egyptian dancers. 
Young stars seem pinioned by their prayer-lifted elbows. 
The air about the trees is swept 
To great, fragrant spirals, as though their spirits 
Were pitching on, with glad, scented breaths . . . 
Take my heart for a cap, tree-spirits. 
The moon-spiked road holds my feet. 

Maxwell Bodenheim. 



